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OPPORTUNITIES FOR RESEARCH IN AMERICAN AND 
CANADIAN LIBRARIES! 


Students interested in literary research in Italian will find ample 
material at their disposal in certain American and Canadian libraries 
which are especially rich in rare collections and rare editions of works 
by various Italian writers. 

The Harvard College Library, whose Italian section contains 
nearly 30,000 volumes and pamphlets, has a Dante collection of 4,000 
volumes. In it are included a number of incunabula’ and a few early 
manuscripts. Tasso is also well represented and recently a number of 
early editions of Savonarola and Sacre Rappresentazioni have been 
added to its shelves. 

Everyone knows, of course, that the Cornell University Library 
has two famous Italian collections made by Mr. Willard Fiske, the 
first librarian of that university. These are the Dante collection, 
consisting of some 9,000 volumes, and the Petrarch collection, con- 
sisting of 4,200 volumes. Printed catalogues of both of these collec- 
tions are well known, and a recent supplement to the Dante catalogue 
brought the material down to date.* 


1 For the material contained in this report I am greatly indebted to the various 
libraries mentioned therein. In furnishing this information the librarians have 
emphasized the fact that they will be very glad to assist in every possible way those 
scholars who might wish to avail themselves of any material which their respective 
libraries possess. 

Since the discussion in this report has been limited to rare collections, no account 
has been taken of the good working collections which many libraries possess. If, in 
enumerating rare collections, omissions have occurred, I shall gratefully welcome 
additional information. 

2 For information concerning incunabula in public and private libraries in 
America, the Census of Fifteenth Century Books, compiled by a Committee of the 
Bibliographical Society of America (New York, 1919) will be found extremely useful. 

3Koch, T. W. Catalogue of the Dante Collection Presenicd by Willard Fiske, 
2 Vols., Ithaca, N. Y., 1898-1900; Additions . . . 1898-1920 by Mary Fowler, Ithaca, 
N. Y., 1921; Mary Fowler: Caialogue of The Petrarch Collection . . . , London-New 
York, 1916. 
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The University of Pennsylvania Library is in possession of the 
notable Frances Macauley Collection of Dante and Tasso material. 
The Dante collection consists of 2,500 volumes and contains a few 
rarities among which the following may be mentioned: 


1. The somewhat infrequent eighth edition of the Commedia of 1478, the 


second issue from Venice. 
2. The 1828 Brescia edition, including the fourth volume which contains the 


annotations, and which is wanting in the Cornell collection. 
3. The first edition of the De Vulgari Eloquentia (Latin text) published by Cor- 


binelli at Paris in 1577. 
4. The volume of extracts, treating of Dante, drawn from the writings of 


Emiliani Giudici, Englished and privately printed (1874) by his widow. 
5. A three volume book of original drawings by Gian Giacomo Macchiavelli, 


published in Rome in 1806-07. 
6. A discourse on the Wheel of Fortune in the seventh canto of the/nferno, read 


by Benedetto Buonromei in 1572 before one of the early Florentine Academies. 


The Zahm collection of Dantiana in the University of Notre 

Dame, South Bend, Indiana, is one of the finest in the United States. 
It excels primarily in the number of rare and costly editions of the 
Divine Comedy in almost every living language and dating from the 
first years of printing to our own day. Like the Macauley Collection 
it supplies in some measure the lacunae to be found among the in- 
cunabula and later editions of the Fiske collection. The incunabula 
collection of Italiana at the University of Notre Dame is also note- 
worthy. 
Among the rarities of »ote in the Italian collection of the 
University of Chicago Librar» «re ninety-five volumes and pamphlets 
of Italian novelle, six issues of the Aldus Press, a XIVth century 
manuscript of Boccaccio’s Geneologia Deorum, a XVth century man- 
uscript of Petrarch’s Sonetti, a manuscript of Ariosto’s Principii di 
Canti, Sentenze, similitudini, et altri passi migliori, and several other 
manuscripts. 

The University of Toronto Library has an exceedingly rare 
collection of some 225 XVIth century plays (commedie, tragedie, 
favole boscherecce, favole pastorali and ecloghe). It has also a rich 
collection of Rime—thirty-six volumes of which are XVIth century 
editions; and some valuable works on Poetics such as Trissino’s 
Poetica (1529), Pietro Cipriano’s Della Vera Poetica (1555) and 
Bernardino Parthenio’s Della Imitatione Poetica (1560). 

Of special interest to the philologist is the Prince Louis-Lucien 
Bonaparte Collection on European linguistics acquired some twenty- 
five years ago by the Newberry Library of Chicago. This truly 
unique collection comprises about 18,000 volumes, a considerable 
part of which relates to various dialects of Italy, and contains very 
rare volumes and pamphlets. 

Moreover, the Newberry Library is fairly rich in Renaissance 
history and literature. It possesses some 975 books of the XVth 
century, among which are a number of early and rare editions of 
the works of the great Italian humanists, Poggio Bracciolini, Pontano, 
Pico, Ficino, Valla and others. It also has a number of early English 
translations from the Italian, which include the first edition (1581) of 
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Guazzo’s Civile Conversation. An item of particular Italian interest 
in the large musical collection of the Newberry Library is Le Musiche 
di Jacopo Peri sopra l’Euridice del Sig. Ottavio Rinuccini, (1600). 
This is the first edition of the first opera ever publicly performed and 
it is believed that this copy is unique. In the same portfolio is a copy 
of the words of the opera by Rinuccini, printed also in 1600. 

The John G. White Collection of Folk-lore and Orientalia in 
the Cleveland Public Library is one of the great treasure houses of 
information on Italian folk-lore. The collection comprises some 
50,000 volumes, to which are added 3,000 or 4,000 volumes annually. 
Of specifically Italian material, there are over 250 volumes of Italian 
ballads and songs, well over 200 books on Italian folk-lore proper and 
nearly 100 volumes of Italian proverbs. There is included in this 
collection a considerable number of “per nozze’’ and other rare 
publications. . 

The Cleveland Public Library is also collecting editions of the 
Italian novelists of the period from 1400 to 1600. It has already 
many XVIth century volumes, including some editions of which 
fewer than one hundred copies were printed. They are for the most 
part annotated editions and their number is estimated at some 200.4 

With this large amount of material, so varied and easily accessi- 
ble, the facilities for literary investigations in America are indeed 
exceptional. It is to be hoped, therefore, that scholars in the United 
States and Canada will avail themselves of the opportunity and will 
carry on their research in the Italian field, the resources and possibil- 
ities of which are not inconsiderable. 
EmILio Goccio. 
University of Toronto. 


ITALIAN SUMMER COURSES IN 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


Information derived from Summer Session catalogues or received 
in answer to a circular letter sent to the principal Universities and 
Colleges of the United States and Canada, shows that the slowly but 
steadily growing interest in Italian studies is not confined to the 
regular terms, but is also being felt during summer sessions. Courses 
in Italian are this summer being given in as many as ten American 
Universities, and in six of these the summer program is not limited 
to an elementary course in the language, but is almost as ambitious 
as the respective winter program, including one or more courses in. 
Italian Literature. 

The Universities offering Italian this summer are: 

Boston University 
* The University of California 
* The University of Chicago 

‘Though I have been unable to get any specific data in regard to the Italian 
collections in the Boston Athenaeum Library, the Boston Public Library and the 
Pierpont Morgan Library of New York, it is very likely that items of interest will be 
found among them. In this connection it may be worth while consulting the Pierpont 
Morgan Library’s Catalogue of Manuscripts and early printed books, and also the 
Catalogue of the Library of the Boston Athenaeum 1807-1871. 
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* Columbia University 

* Harvard University 

* The Johns Hopkins University 
New York University 
The University of Pennsylvania 
Syracuse University 

* The University of Wisconsin. 

The asterisks indicate universities which provide for the study 
of one branch or another of Italian Literature. At the University of 
California, Professor Vaughan is giving a course on Contemporary 
Drama, and another entitled Lectures and Readings from Dante. 
Professor Altrocchi, at the University of Chicago, besides a course on 
Advanced Italian which includes reading of modern Italian prose, is 
also giving a course on Modern Italian Drama. Columbia had 
invited so distinguished an author and critic as Giovanni Papini, 
who was to give a summer course on Contemporary Italian Thought. 
Unfortunately, however, Mr. Papini, owing to an accident that 
occurred to him last winter, was forced to cancel his engagement. 
Professor Emilio Goggio of Toronto is instead giving a course in 
Advanced Composition and Conversation. Professor Bigongiari has 
a course in Intermediate Italian. WHarvard is keeping the old fire 
burning with a course by Professor Weston on a General View of 
Italian Literature. At John Hopkins University, Professor Lemmi 
of Goucher College is judiciously limiting his Dante course to the 
Purgatorio. Finally, at the University of Wisconsin, I myself am 
giving a course on Italian Lyrics, besides making provision for 
students who wish to pursue some special study. 

Tn addition to the above, which, of course, is not a list of the 
institutions offering Italian in their regular sessions, but only of 
those doing so in their Summer Schools, mention should be made of 
Cornell University, which has offered summer courses on the Italian 
language and literature before, and is ready to do so again whenever 
there is sufficient demand. This is the situation also at the College 
of the City of New York; and undoubtedly there are many institutions 
which will be glad to include Italian in their summer programs the 
moment interest is shown. 

The growing interest in Italian studies, slow but steady, is very 
encouraging and promising; and the friendly attitude of Administra- 
tions,—their readiness to introduce Italian when and wherever 
feasible,—is very satisfactory. But this natural interest in Italian 
still needs to be intensified and spread; this friendliness is in most 
cases only too passive. 

Interest in a cultural subject cannot be expected to arise alto- 
gether spontaneously, especially in these times of commercial, 
scientific, and otherwise practical activity. It needs to be fostered. 
Our colleagues in other departments agree with us only in thecry, as 
it were, on the value of the study of Italian literature. Our colleagues 
in English Literature, for instance, recognize, to be sure, the im- 
portance, nay, the necessity of the knowledge of Italian literature 
to their own subject; but they do not always require it of their 
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major students and rarely even urge it. Also it is admittedly astound- 
ing that M.A.s and Ph.D.s should be granted to candidates majoring 
in either French or Spanish without even a reading knowledge of 
Italian; yet they are. And this is regrettable. 

While commending, therefore, the laudable efforts of those 
teachers and institutions pressing the study of Italian, may I on this 
occasion urge all others to arouse themselves from this unjustifiable 
apathy and in one manner or another create and encourage interest 
in Italian studies. Our American youth is in*sad need of the high 
culture which Italian, like the other great literatures of the world, 


can furnish. 
ANGELO LIPARI. 


The University of Wisconsin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN STUDIES IN AMERICA 
JANUARY-JUNE, 1924! 


ComPILED By J. E. SHAW 


Books 

GRANDGENT, C. H.—Discourses on Dante. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1924. 200 pp. $2.25. 

PELLICO, SItvio—Le mie prigioni and Francesca da Rimini. Edited 
with introduction, notes and vocabulary by Kenneth McKenzie. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1924. $1.50. 

SERGIO, A.—Logical Method to Learn the Italian Language: second 
edition revised and enlarged. New York: Brentano’s, 1924. 


VI+ 197 pp. $2.00. 


MonocGRAPHs, ARTICLES, ETC. 


AustTINn, H. D.—‘‘Dante Notes—IV. The three goddesses, V. The 
three garments, VI. ‘Mille milia’ (Par. XXVI, 78).”” M.L.N. 
XXXIX, 338-345. 

Buttock, W. L.—‘‘Some Notes to a Note.” M. L. N. XXXIX, 
309-310. 

CLEMENT, N. H.—‘‘The First French Sonnetteer.”” R. R. XIV, 
189-198. 

CRAWFORD, B. V.—‘‘Teaching by Dialogue.” P. Q. III, 23-31. 

CRAWFORD, J. P. W.—‘‘American Bibliography for 1923: V: Italian 
Language and Literature.” P. M. L. A. XXXIX, 38-40. 

Draper, J. W.—‘‘The Narrative Technique of the Faerie Queen.” 
P. M. L. A. XXXIX, 310-324. 


1 This bibliography includes only books, articles, and reviews of a studious kind. 
Names of periodicals are abbreviated as follows: Bulletin of the American Association 
of Teachers of Italian (B. A. T. 1.), Modern Language Journal (M. L. J.), Modern 
Language Notes (M. L. N.), Modern Philology (M. P.), Philological Quarterly (P. Q.), 
Publications of the Modern Language Association (P.M. L.A.), Romanic Review (R. R.). 
Pedagogical studies relating to modern languages in general have also been excluded. 
If any items have been omitted, we shall be glad to publish addenda in our next number. 
Communications should be addressed to Professor J. E. Shaw, University of Toronto, 


Toronto, Canada. 
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Ertari, F.—‘‘El Giardeno of Marino Jonata Agnonese: an Italian 
poem of the fifteenth century” (continued) R. R. XIV, 131-167. 

FARNHAM, W.—“England’s Discovery of the Decameron.” P. M. L. 
A. XXXIX, 123-139. 

Goccio, E.—‘‘The Teaching of Dante in America.” M. L. J. VIII, 
275-280. Reprinted in J] Carroccio, May, pp. 507-511. 

InERSHOFF, C. H.—‘‘Bodmer Indebted to Dante.” M. L. N. 
XXXIX, 247-248. 

Ketso, R.—‘“‘Saviolo and his Practise.”” M. L. N. XXXIX, 33-35. 

Krapre, A. H.—‘‘A Byzantine Source of Shakespeare’s Othello.”’ 

: M. L. N. XXXIX, 156-161. 

Martin, H. M.—‘‘Lope de Vega’s El Vellocino de Oro in Relation to 
its Sources.”” M. L. N. XX XIX, 142-149. 

Musrarp, W. P.—‘‘Dante and Statius.” M. L. N. XXXIX, 120. 

Nitze, W. A.—‘‘The Sources of the Ninth Sonnet of Les Regrets. 
M. L. N. XXXIX, 216-219. 

RENNERT, H. A.—‘‘Bibliography of Publications,’ Philadelphia, 
1924. 20 pp. 

Scuiaucn, M.—“‘Literary Exchange between Angevin England and 
Sicily.” R. R. XIV, 168-188. 

SHACKFORD, M. H.—‘‘Shakespeare and Greene’s Orlando Furioso. 
M. L. N. XXXIX, 54-56. 

SHAW, J. E.—“‘Bibliography of Italian Studies in America for 1923.” 
B. A. T. I. I, 5-7. 

Smit, W.—‘‘The Earl of Essex on the Stage.”” P. M. L. A. XXXIX, 
147-173. 

SYLVANIA, L. E. V.—“Dofia Maria de Zayas y Sotomayor: a contri- 
bution to the study of herworks. Chapter III: The Novelas.”’ 
R. R. XIV, 199-232. 

Tracy, T. F.—‘‘A Source of Anatole France: Benvenuto Cellini.” 
M. L. N. XXXIX, 188-190. 

VitrorINI, D.—‘‘Tendenze principali nella letteratura italiana 
contemporanea.” M. L. J. VIII, 497-503. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


C., T. F.—Italian Folk Tales and Folk Songs, Edited by Frederick 
A. G. Cowper. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1923. 
M. L. N. XXXIX, 126-127. 

Git, C.—Linguistique et dialectologie romanes ; problémes et méthodes. 
Par. G. Millardet. Montpellier et Paris: Champion, 1923. 
M. L. N. XXXIX, 357-361. 

K., E. P.—The Rise of Universities. By Charles H. Haskins. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co. 1923. M.L.N. XXXIX, 381-382. 

Kuut, E. P.—The Sonnets of John Milton. By John S. Smart, M.A., 
D. Litt. Glasgow: Maclehose, Jackson and Co.s.a. M.L.N. 
XXXIX, 45-50. 

Mier, O.—Hauptfragen der Romanistik. Festschrift fiir Philipp 
August Becker. Heidelberg: Winter, 1922, M. L. N. XXXIX, 


367-372. 
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ADDENDA TO “BIBLIOGRAPHY,” B. A. T. I. I, 5-7 


Haskins, C. H.—The Rise of Universities. New York: Henry 


Holt and Co. 1923. 

GIovANNI—Poems. Freely rendered by E. Stein. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1923. 

McKenzie, K.—Lorenzo Da Ponte, Poet and Adventurer. By JOSEPH 
L. Russo. New York: Columbia University Press, 1922. 
M. P. XXI, 220-222. 


CORRINGENDA 


Austin, H. D.—‘“Dante Notes: III: From Matter to Spirit.” 
M. L. N. XX XVIII, 140-148. 


REVIEWS 


Discourses on Dante, by CHARLES HALL GRANDGENT. Harvard University Press 
Cambridge, 1924. Pp. VI+201. $2.25. 

For many years Charles Eliot Norton, who gave the Dante courses at Harvard, 
recommended to his classes three essays on Dante: the essay of Dean Church, of John 
Ruskin and of James Russell Lowell. To these masterpieces in Dante exposition, we 
must now add one more: Grandgent’s Discourses on Dante. 

This book consists of eight addresses and two poems gathered in one volume as 
a tribute to the world-wide commemoration offered during the sexcentenary year, 1921. 
The periodicals wherein these contributions first appeared range from the Allantic 
Monthly to the Thirty-seventh Annual Report of the Dante Society. 

Just as Longfellow opens his translation of the Inferno, Purgatorio and Paradise 
with an introductory poem, the impressiveness and beauty of which remains inefface- 
ably interlinked with the great poem itself, so Mr. Grandgent begins his volume with 
an original sestina of rare beauty: ‘“The Fourteenth of September 1321-1921,” and ends 
it with a sonnet: “Six Centuries 1321-1921.” Both of these poems are suggestive of 
inquiry as to whether our world, despite the gigantic strides of science, has really 
advanced in wisdom since the days of Dante, and whether it has called into being a 
greater soul than that of the divinely gifted poet. 

In his eight scholarly essays Mr. Grandgent has solved many intricate Dante 
problems. In the first essay, “Six Hundred Years After,’’ one feels, all through, the 
writer’s sympathy with that small physical world of Dante, and the poet’s sense of 
infinity beyond, his devoted pursuit of knowledge and truth in which he sought and 
found a revelation of God. Mr. Grandgent explains why we listen to Dante, although 
he does not belong to classical education in the sense that Homer, Sophocles and 
Virgil do, for Dante has conceived a new world of the intangible, ‘‘a work of art more 
freighted with thought than any other known work.” To the writer of these essays 
Dante’s work is, be it said with the utmost reverence, the Italian Bible. 

In “Dante and Italy” what the latter owes to the former is clearly shown. By 
modernists the poet has been called the first to advocate a united Italy. Mr. Grand- 
gent points out that to this united Italy, two of the three strong ties of nationalism 
are indissolubly connected with Dante, community of language and community of 
sentiment. 

“Illumination” is a wonderfully beautiful chapter, illustrating the effect of outer 
and inner illumination. And not the least interesting illustration is the writer’s own 
experience, gained by imprudently gazing at the sun in a partial eclipse in the fall of 
1892, so that, for a time, he seemed to see as through a glass darkly, instead of “with 
refinement of vision, and mental comprehension, face to face.” 

“The Centre of the Circle’ explains what the subjects of the Vila nuova and 
of the Commedia are, the former being, in one sense, an autobiography, but, in reality 
the story of one phase of a human soul; the latter, a vision of life after death. The 
wonderful harmony of parts in the Vita nuova, the symmetry throughout the 
Commedia, eluding oftentimes the attention of the keenest observer, are efiectively 
brought out. 
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“The Choice of a Theme” could only have been written by one who has made for 
years a specialty of Old Italian and Provengal literature. It explains what literature 
Dante had to choose from. The beauty of the illustrations consists largely in Mr. 
Grandgent’s own metrical renderings exactly corresponding to the original Old Italian 
or Provencal poems. 

In “‘Dante’s Verse”’ are treated different styles of verse in Low Latin, Provengal, 
_ Old Italian and Old French. 

The keynote of the essay: “All Men Desire to Know” is knowledge, which is not 
wisdom, but which for Dante comprehended not only physical science and philosophy, 
but also divinely revealed truth. The abstruse problems, physical, philological, ethical, 
philosophical, theological, are each discussed, involving the conflict between predestina- 
tion and free will, the goal of Dante’s teachings being ultimate peace. 

The “‘Lost Poems of Dante” is a critical investigation of the prose and the poetry 
of the Vita nuova, a work “‘seemingly so simple, really so complex.’”’ The study of this 
work shows that certain incidents of the prose text must have first been told in verse, 
and that certain prose passages were intended to interpret sundry lyrics that do not 
appear. What the nature of such verse was furnishes interesting material for specula- 
tion; for, as Mr. Grandgent says: “There is always pleasure in study and surmise 
when the subject is Dante.” 

Discourses on Dante is one of several of the author’s contributions to the 
subject that are among the most valuable that have appeared in this country, partic- 
ularly because of their originality and scholarship, both of the highest order. More- 
over, the pleasure of the work is notably enhanced by the remarkably clear and accurate 
line for line verse renderings. So successful is this achievement as to produce an endur- 
ing impression as regards the translator wiiom we all know eminent as a scholar and 
highly gifted as a poet. 


Boston University JAMES GEDDES. 


Marinont, A. An Italian Reader, New York, Brentano’s, 1924. Pp. 174. $1.25, 


This book is in part a reprint of Marinoni’s Italian Reader of 1909 (Jenkins, 
New York). Some of the material in the earlier edition has been withdrawn and 
replaced by selections from Villari (J/ Machiavelli), Fucini (Dolci Ricordi), Papini 
(La Rivolta det Ragazzi), and Panzini (Verbi Transitivi e Verbi Intransitivi). A vocab- 
ulary has been provided by Professor L. A. Passarelli. 

The material, in general, is varied and interesting, and chosen from authors 
whose reputation is well established. There might be a question, however, as to 
whether the Dolci Ricordi of Renato Fuc.ai is not too elliptical and colloquial in style 
to be readily grasped by inexperienced readers of Italian. 

The brief sketch and characterization of each author at the head of his contribu- 
tion is helpful to the student, and especially helpful, indeed indispensable, for the 
elementary student, is the indication of the stressed syllable of each dissyllabic or 
polysyllabic word listed in the vocabulary. 

Let us call attention to some misprints, not mentioned in the errata, and offer 
a few suggestions in passing: 

On page 75, last line of the second paragraph, nnanzi should read innanzt; page 76, 
line 6 from the top, incerti, should be defined as a noun; on the same page, line 9 from 
the bottom, svoltolare is not defined in the vocabulary; page 77, line 7 fromthe bottom, 
rape should probably read rame; page 87, line 10 from the bottom: it seems as if there 
should be some explanation of the phrase, g/i é. In the vocabulary, page 119, beside 
the word birbero the word foward should read forward; page 166, the word spoppato 
might better be defined “‘weaned”’; spoppato di fresco, “‘kid’’. 

Marinoni’s /talian Reader, as well as other texts that gradually become available 
for classes in this attractive form, will add to the effective presentation of a language 
which, we hope, is coming into its own with American students. 


University of Rochester CLARENCE Kinc Moore. 


Peiiico, Le Mie Prigioni (Selections) and Francesca da Rimini. Edited by Kenn 
McKenzie, Ph D., Professor of Romance Languages in the University of Illinois. 
University of Chicago Press, 1924. Pp. 168. $1.40. 

Of Le mie prigioni, pages amounting to about one-fourth of the whole have been 
selected, so as to give, with the summaries of omitted portions, a connected narrative; 

Francesca da Rimini is reproduced in full. 
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Teachers of Italian will welcome this text which, by virtue of its attractive 
appearance and the scholarly care with which it has been prepared, forms a valuable 
addition to the University of Chicago’s Italian Series, edited under the supervision of 
Professor E. H. Wilkins. The Introduction contains ample biographical, literary and 
historical information, with an account of important editions of Pellico’s work and 
other useful bibliographical indications. 

To the list of dramatic versions of the story of Paolo and Francesca should be 
added Zandonai’s opera, based on D’Annunzio’s play. It represents probably the 
most recent and certainly one of the most successful attempts to give artistic ex- 
pression to this ever popular theme. 

The Notes are, in general, thoroughly adequate. The Murano mentioned on 
page 33, line 3, I take to be the island on which the Venetian glass factories have been 
located for so many years. A note to this effect would forestall confusion with the 
island of San Michele di Murano, described in note 1 to page 29. At the beginning 
of the notes on Francesca da Rimini something might have been said about the cities 
of Ravenna and Rimini. These names are hardly more familiar to the student than 
the Lago di Como, Lago Maggiore, the Po, the Rhéne, the Saéne and Vienna (all 
annotated). 

The notes on the prose text offer much less help for the solution of grammatical 
difficulties than do those on the play. While a poetic text may obviously require more 
comment than a prose text, it is hard to see why constructions involving identical 
principles, and forms presenting identical difficulties should be explained in the former 
case and be passed without comment in the latter, especially when the prose comes 
first. For example, there is a note on the subjunctive of indirect question occurring 
on page 60, line 69; but nothing is said concerning the cases which are found on page 
17, line 5, and page 45, line 26. Again, the subjunctive in a relative clause after a 
negative occurring on page 57, line 8,is commented on, but there is no note on the similar 
cases on page 17, lines 10-12, and page 42, lines 8-9. The forms v’ha (page 57, line8), and 
v’nan (page 108, line 780) are explained, but we are given no light on the much more 
puzzling form havvene found on page 30, line 2. 

The note on Italian Versification (with special reference to the endecasillabo) 
which precedes Francesca Ga Rimini mentions a number of poetic forms and contrac- 
tions, which Pellico likewise uses freely in his prose. This should be called to the 
student’s attention at the beginning of the book. 

From the Vocabulary the editor has deliberately omitted a large number of words: 
articles, most pronouns and pronominal adjectives, numerals, conjunctive adverbs, 
conjunctions, prepositions, names of days and months, most proper names, ‘and 
certain other words the omission of which, it is thought, is unlikely to cause difficulty 
to students who are nearing the end of a first year course in Italian.” Frankly, I 
regret these omissions; they must inevitably be somewhat arbitrary. We miss irregular 
verbs like udire and giacere, but find disarmare which obviously can be guessed. Bella 
and giovinezza are omitted, while gioventi is included. We find avente but not perdente. 
The omission of pronouns leaves unexplained the idiom Alcun che ‘a certain something’ 
(page 17, line 15), which is not mentioned in the notes and which will doubt!ess puzzle 
more than one student. These are examples taken at random from a list too long to 
be reproduced here. 

The definitions are not always sufficient to furnish good English translations, as, 
for instance, the idiom ¢rarre giorni (page 64, lines 138-9),and the words Orrendo lam po 
scorre Sugli occhi miei (page 99, lines 632-3). 

STANLEY ASTREDO SMITH. 
Stanford University. 


NEWS NOTES* 
At Home 

Angelo Lipari, of the University of Wisconsin, has accepted an Associate Profes- 
sorship at Yale University. Professor Lipari obtained his A. B. in 1911 and his A. M. 
in 1912 at Columbia; and his doctorate at the University of Rome in 1919. 

Joseph L. Russo, of Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., has accepted an Assistant 
Professorship at the University of Wisconsin. Professor Russo will be particularly 
remembered for his thesis: Lorenzo Da Ponte, Poet and Adventurer, New York, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1922. 


* The Editor will gladly receive items of professional news. 
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The Italians in California, under the leadership of Mr. A. P. Giannini, President 
of the Bank of Italy, are collecting funds to found a professorship of Italian at the 
University of California. 

Professor Ernest H. Wilkins has been reappointed Dean of the Colleges of Arts, 
Literature, and Science at the University of Chicago. 

The Eleonora Duse scholarship offered by the Italy America Society has been 
awarded to A. C. Poletti, a student at Harvard. 

It is announced that the Order of the Sons of Italy has established a fellowship 
of $1200 for graduate study in Italy, open to students from any college or university 
in the United States or Canada. The annual award of this fellowship will be left to 
the Istituto di Coltura Italiana, founded at Columbia in 1923, and under the direction 
of Professor John L. Gerig. 

At the meeting of the Dante Society, held at Cambridge on May 10th, the 
annual $100 prize was awarded to Miss Fredericka V. Blankner, a graduate student 
of the University of Chicago, for an essay entitled: “The influence of the Vita Nuova 
on Lorenzo de’Medici’s Comento sopra alcuni de’suoi sonettt.” 

Gino V. Medici de’Solenni, of the University of Washington, Seattle, Wash., 
recently accepted a professorship of Spanish and Italian at the College of Saint Theresa, 
Winona, Minn. 

A Bibliography of Publications of Professor Hugo A. Rennert was recently pub- 
lished by his colleagues in the department of Romanic Languages of the University of 
Pennsylvania. This pamphlet is a fine tribute indeed to Professor Rennert’s more 
than thirty years of fertile scholarship. We note with satisfaction in this long list of 
books, articles and reviews several items that concern Italian literature. 

D. P. Rotunda, of Ohio State University, has accepted the position of Associate- 
in Italian at the University of California. 

In May the University of California, in the presence of the Italian Ambassador, 
dedicated the new Italian Library, donated by Comm. M. Fontana, who bequeathed 
$5000 for this excellent purpose. 

Professor George B. Weston, of Harvard, Chairman of the Committee for Italian 
of the College Entrance Examination Board, New York City, reports that twenty-five 
candidates offered Italian for admission. 

Professor H. H. Vaughan has been appointed chairman of the department of 
Italian at the University of California, taking the place of Professor E. C. Hills, who 
returns to his specialty in the Spanish field. 


From ITALY 


On May 7th the University of Naples, which was founded by Frederick IT, 
celebrated its 700th anniversary. On this occasion Harvard University was repre- 
sented by Professor Charles H. Grandgent, our Honorary President. 

On the same occasion Professor Courtney Langdon, who was representing Brown 
University, and whose translation and commentary of the Divine Comedy is well known, 
was made Commander of the Crown of Italy. 

From a recent number of L’/talia che scrive we glean that certain scholars in 
Italy are compiling a complete Bibliografia Leopardiana. American scholars who have 
made any contribution to the study of Leopardi are urged to send their studies, or at 
least the exact titles of their articles, to: Gruppo di studiosi marchigiani a Roma, 
Biblioteca del Pio Sodalizio de’Piceni, Via Campo Marzio 24, Rome. 

It is reported from Florence that the chair of Neo-Latin languages at the Istituto 
di Studi Superiori, which was held for so many years and with such high distinction 
by Professor Pio Rajna, has been offered to his pupil Mario Casella, now professor at 
the University of Catania. Professor Casella is known for his many erudite articles 
and for his recent textual edition of the Inferno. 

‘At the same Istituto the chair of Italian Philology, which was left vacant last 
year by the untimely death of Professor E. G. Parodi, has not yet been filled. 

We regret to report the death of Adolfo Albertazzi, which occurred at Bologna 
on May 10th. Professor Albertazzi, who was a well known novelist, is still better 
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known to us for his studies on the history of the Italian novel, such as: Romanzier 
e romanzi del ’500 e del 609 (1891) and I] Romanzo (1904), a volume in the familia 
series: Storia dei generi letterari italiani. 

Two more announcements of Summer Sessions in Italy have been received- 
Courses for foreigners will be offered at the University of Naples from August 4th to 
September 13th, and also at the Istituto Superiore di Scienze Economiche, Venice, 
from September Ist to 30th. For further information on the latter, address: Segreteria 
dei Corsi per Stranieri, Ca Foscari, Venezia. 

Under the Mussolini régime H. E. Giovanni Gentile, Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, introduced important changes in the Italian University system. It is reported, 
for instance, that the number of Italian universities has been increased by two by giving 
the title of university to the Accademia Scientifico-Letteraria of Milan and to the 
Istituto di Studi Superiori in Florence. 

On June 30th, following the resignation of Professor Gentile as Minister of 
Public Instruction, Senator Alessandro Casati was appointed to take his place. 


LIST OF NEW MEMBERS 


In our first Bulletin we published a complete list of members to date. The total 
then was 99, divided as follows: Life 2, Active 74, Associate 23. As this Bulletin goes 
to press the total is 131, divided as follows: Life 4, Active 87, Associate 40. Below is 
the list of members added since the publication of the previous list. 


LIFE 
Giannini, A. P., San Francisco, Calif. 
Stauf, I., Leland Stanford Jr. University, Leland Stanford, Calif. 


ACTIVE 


Brown, M. G., Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 

Cereghino, J., High School of Commerce, San Francisco, Calif. 

Cowper, F. A. G., Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 

Davis, E. B., Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Foster, I. L., Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

Johnston, O. M., Leland Stanford Jr. University, Leland Stanford, Calif. 
Rosenberg, S. L. M., University of California, Southern Branch, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Rotunda, D. P., University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Sergio, A., Sergio School of Languages, New York, N. Y. 

*Tommasini, T., University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Trombly, A. E., University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Vittorini, D., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Walsh, F., Commercial High School, Providence, R. I. 


ASSOCIATE 
Bontempo, O. A., New York, N. Y. 
Branchi, E. C., New Orleans, La. 
Cleasby, H. L., Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Criscuolo, L., New York, N. Y. 
Farnsworth, W. O., Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
Garibaldi, D., University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
Gerig, J. L., Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Goodman, I. S., Brockton, Mass. 
Holbrook, R. T., University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
James, B. T. E., Chicago, IIl. 
Library of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Library of the University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 
Library of the University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 
Library of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Library of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
New York Public Library, New York, N. Y. 

Vykl, A. R., Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 
Padelford, F. M., University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
Vecchi, P. de’, New York, N. Y. 

* Transferred from Associate membership. 
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A DANTE Bookshelf 


Discourses on Dante 


By CHARLES HALL GRANDGENT. 


Eight essays ranging over a wide variety of topics from an inspiring 
statement of Dante’s meaning for the twentieth century to a study of 
his prosody. The general reader will accordingly find it an attractive 
introduction to the ‘‘majesty’’ of Dante’s thought, while the profes- 
sional student will gain from it fresh interpretations and new light 
upon important scholarly details. $2.25 


The Spiritual Message of Dante 


By Rr. Rev. WILL1AM Boypb-CARPENTER. 


Dante as the world’s greatest interpreter of religious experience is here 
studied with a fresh and vital power of analysis. ‘‘They are strong, 
scholarly addresses and make a worthy contribution to the literature of 
the Divine Comedy.”’-—The Advance. $1.75 


Ladies of Dante’s Lyrics 


By CuHaxies HALL GRANDGENT. 


“At first the reader is captivated by the charm of the style and the 
translations of the lyrics; it is only on reflection that he becomes aware 
of the masterly interpretation, based on long study of all Dante’s 
works.”—The Dial. $1.50 


The Divine Comedy 


Translated by CouRTNEY LANGDON. 


Original and blank-verse translation on opposite pages; a notable series 
of Interpretative Analyses, prefaces, and other essays. Three volumes: 
I. The Inferno; Il. The Purgatorio; III. The Paradiso. $5.00 each. 


Three Philosophical Poets 


By SANTAYANA. 


These three essays on Lucretius, Dante, and Goethe offer an interpreta- 
tion distinguished by sympathy and discernment. $2.50 


To be found at all bookshops 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


17 Randall Hali, Harvard University CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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OXFORD ITALIAN BOOKS 


Serra, Esame di Coscienza di un Letterato 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by Piero Rebora. 85¢. 
Plain Text edition, 50¢. 


Cavour, Cinque Discorsi Parlamentari 
Edited by Peter Warren. $1.00. Plain Text edition, 70¢. 


Ferrari, Goldoni e le sue sédici commédie nuove 
* Play, edited by Arundell Del Re. $1.20. Plain Text edition, 
0¢. 


de Sanctis, Due Saggi Critici: Giuseppe Parini, Ugo Fodscolo 
Edited by Piero Rébora. $1.00. Plain Text editiom, 85¢. 


Parini, Il Giorno. I. Il Mattino; II. Il Mezzogiorno 
Edited by A. F. Johnson. $1.00. Plain Text edition, 70¢. 


Ardengo Soffici 
Six essays on Modern Art. Edited by E. R. Vincent. $1.00. 
Plain Text edition, 70¢. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch 
35 West 32nd St., New York City 


LOGICAL METHOD 
to Learn the Italian Language 


Second Edition, (Complete) just published. 


The clearest and best Italian Conversational Grammar ever 
written. 


A self-teaching book that leads students to think in the new 
language, learning its grammar in the easiest way. 


Cloth, $2.00, postpaid $2.10. 


To Teachers, Schools and Booksellers 30% discount. 


SERGIO SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


624 Madison Ave. (59th St.) 
NEW YORK CITY 
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CORRIERE DAMERICA 


Illustrated Daily Italian Newspaper 


Edited by 
Luici1 BARZINI 


TIBER PUBLISHING CORP., Publishers 
309 Lafayette Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Special cable service and special correspondents. 


Literary and Rotogravure Sections with Sunday Edition. 


CARROCCIO 


(The Italian Review) 


Rivista di coltura, propaganda 
e difesa italiana in America 


Fondata nel 1915 
Direttore: AGOSTINO DE BIASI 


E la piu grande rivista italiana che ‘si pubblichi fuori d'Italia. 
E il pit potente organo d’Italianita negli Stali Uniti, Canada, Mes- 
sico, Cuba, America Centrale. Volumi mensili di oltre 150 pagine 
riccamente illustrate. Vi collaborano i migliori scrittori d'Italia e 
d’America. 

Abbonamento annuo: $5.00 


Una copia: $0.40 
Direzione e Amministrazione: 


195 Centre Street New York 


For Your Italian Classes Use 


The University of Chicago Italian Series 
Edited by ERNEST H. WILKINS 


Professor of Romance Languages in the University of Chicago 


First Italian Book 
A grammar by Ernest H. Wikrns. Cloth, $1.30, postpaid $1.40. 
“Two of my students to whom I showed it are beginning the study of 
Italian with it as an outside extra—just for the pleasure of feeling themselves 
register daily progress in a new language.” 
L’Italia 
A reader by Ernest H. WILkKins and Antonio Marinoni. Cloth, 
$1.40, postpaid $1.50. ; 
“Will give the students a good idea of Italy and things Italian.” 
Farina’s Fra le corde d’un contrabasso 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by ScHopincer and ETHEL 
Preston. Cloth, $1.40, postpaid $1.50. 


A simple and delightful tale of country life. 
“In this age of an overflow of college texts in the Romance languages, many 


of them hurriedly and carelessly put together, it is a great pleasure to see a 
text so carefully edited as Fra le corde d'un contrabasso.” 


Giacosa’s Una partita a scacchi 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by Ruts SHEPARD PHELPs. 
Cloth, $1.30, postpaid $1.34. 
This play, a romantic medieval story cast in dramatic form, has been a 
favorite both for reading and for acting. It affords also an excellent 
introduction to the study of Italian verse. 
Just the book to read at the end of a first year’s course. 


Giacosa’s Tristi amori 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by RupotpH Attroccur and 
BENJAMIN M. Woopsrince. Cloth, $1.40, postpaid $1.50. 
“For the literary merit, the intense interest, and the wholesome tone of the 
text, and also for the scholarly accuracy of the editing, this new edition of 
Trists amori can be recommended without reserve.” 


Il Risorgimento 
Edited with Notes and vocabulary by JounN Van Horne. Cloth, 
$1.40, postpaid $1.50. 
Six selections chosen as offering literary illustration of the most interesting 
phases of the great Italian struggle for freedom and, unity in the nineteenth 
century. An excellent reader. 


Italian Folk Tales and Folk Songs 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by F. A. G. Cowper. Cloth, 
$1.40, postpaid $1.50. 
A delightful, readable collection of the traditional folk tales and varied types 
of folk songs of Italy, together with an interesting group of famous Italian 
proverbs. This simplicity of the volume adapts it to use early in the students’ 
study of Italian. 


Pellico’s Le mie prigioni and Francesca da Rimini 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by #-—A--G-—Cowrerr- Cloth, 


$1.40, postpaid $1.50. A. dae 

One of the most famous dramatic versions of Dante’s story of Paolo and 
Francesca. Its simplicity of style qualifies it to serve as an introduction 
to the reading of Italian verse. Le mie prigioni, selections from which are 
included, is one of the most notable of autobiographies. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Standard Italian Course 


Italian Grammar (Grandgent and Wilkins) 
A book combining within a brief compass all the advantages of a 
“first book” with those of a reference grammar. Particularly 
suitable for classes trained for early reading. 


Italian Reader (Bowen) 
Bright and entertaining stories including, among others, selections 
from de Amicis and Castelnuovo, arranged according to their 
degree of difficulty and adapted for first-year reading. 


De Amicis: Cuore (Moore and Rotunda) 
This journal of an Italian schoolboy, which is recognized as a 
world classic, is now being prepared for use by first-year classes. 
The edition will be suitably abridged and will contain Notes, 
Direct-Method Exercises and an adequate Vocabulary. It will 
also be suitably illustrated. 


Italian Short Stories (Wilkins and Altroechi) 
A collection of representative short stories including selections 
by Matilde Serao, Grazia Deledda, Fogazzaro, Fucini, Verga and 
Gabriele d’Annunzio, which will offer excellent material to fol- 
low a beginners’ reader. 


Manzoni: I Promessi sposi (Geddes and Wilkins) 
The first eight chapters of this famous novel, complete in them- 
selves and generally regarded as the best part of the story, are 
here offered for second-year reading. 


Fogazzaro: Pereat Rochus (de Salvio) 
This well-known work, combined with Un’ idea di Ermes Tor- 
ranza, furnishes two stories by a modern author whose writings 
are distinguished for their idealism and lofty moral tone. Suit- 
able for Intermediate reading. 


Three Plays by Goldoni 
Il vero amico and La locandiera, edited by Professors Geddes and 
Josselyn and Un curioso accidente, prepared for classroom use by 
Professor J. D. M. Ford, make the student well acquainted with 
the works of this famous writer and the bright and spirited 
dialog for which his productions are noted. 


Dante: Vita Nuova (McKenzie) and -Divina Commedia 


(Grandgent) 
These outstanding editions of recognized masterpieces, edited 
with great care and scholarly research, are particularly fitted as 
the crown and coping-stone of a Standard Italian Course. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


DCH 


